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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the Crrcuar, 
Horticulture, &c. Bible 
Communism, 


Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. 
Business, Manufactures. 


Number of members, 19. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. ‘They call their social system Bistz CommMuUNISM 
or CompLex MarriaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to ‘other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot al! settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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AFTERWARD. 





Now, the sowing and the reaping, 
Working hard and waiting long ; 

Afterward, the golden reaping, 
Harvest home and grateful song. 


Now, the pruning, sharp, unsparing, 
Scattered blossom, bleeding shoot ; 
Afterward, the plenteous bearing 
Of the Master’s pleasant fruit. 


Now, the plunge, the briny burden, 
Blind, faint gropings in the sea; 

Afterward, the pearly guerdon, 
That shall make the diver free. 


Now, the long and toilsome duty, 
Stoné by stone to carve and bring ; 
Afterward, the perfect beauty 
Of the palace of the King. 


Now, the turning and the tension, 
Wailing minors, discord strong ; 

Afterward, the grand ascension 
Of the Alleluia song. 


Now, the spirit conflict-riven, 
Wounded heart, unequal strife ; 
Afterward, the triumph given, 
And the victor’s crown of life. ° 


Now, the training strange and lowly, 
Unexplained and tedious now ; 
Afterward, the service holy, 
And the Master’s ‘“* Enter thou !”’ 
[Bible Banner. 


DENIAL OF CHRIST: 
BY J. H. NOYES. 

Hereby know ye the Spirit of God: every 
spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh is of God; and every spirit that con- 
fesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in'the flesh 
is not of God: and this is that spirit of anti- 
christ, whereof ye have heard that it should come ; 
and even now already is it in the world. 1 John 
4: 2, 3. 

This passage, considered as referring merely 
to the external confession or denial of the fact 
that Jesus Christ, the promised Messiah of the 
Jews, appeared in the world eighteen hundred 
years ago, is certainly at the present time no 
test at all of true and false spirits ; for the 
great mass of those who live within,the bounds 
of Christendom, even of those who make no 
pretensions to religion, confess that fact in 
words as readily and constantly as the most 
devout believer. But this is manifestly a 
superficial view of the apostle’s language. 
There is such a thing as confessing or deny- 
ing that “ Jesus Christ is come in the flesh,” in 
a testing sense, now, as there was in John’s 
day. Even if.we waive all reference to the 
theory that this passage relates to a personal 
confession of Christ present in believers, it 
can be shown that, in that limited sense which 
relates only to the coming of the Messiah in 
his own flesh, it discriminates, 4y fair implica- 
tion, between true and false spirits in all ages. 
What is zvzo/zed in the fact that “ Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh?” We answer: this fact 
carries with it several other facts, viz., the in- 
troduction of the New Covenant, the abolition 
of legality, the opening of the “way into the 
holiest,’ the coming of that faith and the gift 
of that blood which makes an end of sin, and 
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brings in everlasting righteousness. Whoever 
confesses these facts confesses that “ Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh.” But they who 
see no essential difference between the pres- 
ent dispensation and that which preceded the 
coming of Christ, who place the saints of all 
ages on the same level of privileges, and 
quote from the Old Testament to prove that 
“there is no man that liveth and sinneth not,” 
who cleave to ordinances and carnal command- 
ments and legal discipline, and refuse that 
blood which “cleanseth from all sin,” plainly 
declare that in their view “all things remain 
as they were from the foundation of the 
world,” and so, to all intents and purposes, 
deny that the Son of God has come into the 
world. For it is clear that if there has been 
no change of dispensation, if no victory over 
sin has been won for us, which was not given 
to the Old ‘Testament saints, then either Christ 
has not come, or, if he has come, has done 
nothing, and is therefore no Christ at all. 
How many are there who in this way “con- 
fess not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh,” 
and so prove themselves antichrists? Their 
name is Legion, and they fill all the high 
places of Christendom. 


THE REFINING PROCESS. 
BY J. H. NOYES. 
ERTAIN kinds of wire are made in the 
following manner: A mass of crude 
iron, perhaps eight inches long and two inches 
in diameter, after being heated white in a fur- 
nace, is entered between two great iron rollers, 
which revolve upon each other by water or 
steam power. ‘These rollers have on their 
circumferences a series of grooves, matching 
each. other so as to make round holes, varying 
in size from an inch and a half to a quarter or 
an eighth of an inch in diameter. The crude 
mass is first passed through the largest hole, 
and comes out smooth, round, and twice as 
long as it was at first. ‘Then it is passed 
through the next smaller hole, and is drawn 
out to a still greater length. Soit goes through 
one hole after another, increasing in length 
and lessening in diameter at each passage, till 
it is transformed into a wire, 10 or 15 feet long, 
as small and almost as flexible as a whip-cord. 
If the iron could feel and speak, it would 
probably bemoan itself, while passing between 
the rollers the first time, in this manner: “ What 
a dreadful pressure! I never shall get through ; 
these rollers will tear me in pieces!” So in- 


deed they would, if the iron were not wied/ heat- 
But the workman knows that all is safe. 
The iron passes through, and comes out well 
smoothed, and very much reduced in size. 
“Now (it says to itself) I am finished, and 
shall have rest; the workman will never put 
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me between those ugly rollers again ; or if he 
does, I am so much smaller than I was at first, 
and have had so much experience, that I shall 
go through without any trouble.” But, alas! 
the poor iron is soon put between the rollers 
again, and. what is worse, has to go through a 
smaller hole than before. And so it is the next 
time, and the next. Again and again the iron 
feels the same dreadful pressure, and wonders 
why it should be dealt with in the same way 
so many times. Again and again, it is relieved, 
and hopes its sufferings are ended. But the 
process must go on till the workman is satis- 
fied. 

Brother believer, is not this a symbol of 
your experience? Did you not almost despair 
in the first fiery trial of your soul? When 
you emerged from it, did you not comfort 
yourself with the fancy that you should never 
be tried in this way the second time? When 
this fancy was proved false, and you were put 
between the great rollers of tribulation again, 
did you not find the second hole smaller than 
the first? As you have gone through one 
pressure after another, and have found them 
very much alike, have you not wondered that 
you should be tried in the same way so many 
times? If this is your case, you may see by 
our similitude, that God, your refiner, Aas an 
object in passing you through a series of trials 
similar in kind but always increasing in severi- 
ty: and you may be sure that he will continue 
the process, till he has reduced you to a state 
of spiritual refinement suitable to your heav- 
enly destiny. “Beloved, think it not strange 
concerning the fiery trial which is to try you, 
as though some strange thing happened unto 
you.” Remember, that it is the refuse iron 
only that is thrown aside and left torust. Re- 
member, too, that if you are well heated with 
the spirit of faith and love, the terrible ma- 
chinery of temptation can never harm you. 


THE TONGUE. 


BY #3. H. 


SKINNER. 
W EF can never too much consider the use 
which we make of our tongue. It is 
a little member, but like bits in the horse’s 
mouth, or the helm of a ship, it shapes our 
whole direction, and the whole body obeys its 
lead. We think it a light thing to talk fool- 
ishly—to talk unbelievingly ; we say, if we 
feel bad we may as well talk it out; but this 
is a great mistake—our words are seeds, bear- 
ing fruit of their kind—we shall certainly reap 
what we sow. “For every idle word that men 
shall speak, they shall give account thereof in 
the day of judgment ;” because they do not 
return void, any more than the word of God ; 
they combine with our life and make material 
for the fire. If they seem to be but breath 
and empty air, they are yet something that will 
burn on us. 

Our words are continually changing the 
chaos of our spiritual state—as by the word 
of God the beautiful order of creation was 
formed. In truth our destiny is in our own 
mouth, as it is said, “ By thy words thou shalt 
be justified, and by thy words shalt thou be 
condemned.” We may talk ourselves into life 
or into death, into heaven or into hell; we 





may confess Christ, and set the seal of our 
testimony to our salvation, or we may deny 
Christ, and eat the fruit of our lips in dark- 
ness and death. “ Behold how great a matter a 
little fire kindleth.” Everything is ready — 
our salvation is wrought—it only waits to kin- 
dle the train with our tongue, with the true 
testimony ; or we may pour water on the work 
and make it of no effect, if we will, by 
words of unbelief. Always speak on the 
side of faith—of hope—of an indwelling Christ. 
Speak from an indwelling Christ. If we con- 
fess him, he will confess us. Faith is the “ ev- 
idence of things wot seen ;” the word of faith 
“calls those things that are not as though they 
were.” It is such kind of testimony—testi- 
mony which contradicts feeling and transcends 
consciousness, and takes the bare word of 
God for its ground—that overcomes. If it is 
called lying, “let God be true and every man 
a liar.” We speak the words of truth and so- 
berness, only when we speak as members of 
Christ, as the exponents of our living Head. 

We should let no temptation corrupt our 
testimony. I often think of a story of my child- 
hood: the hero was in pursuit of some mar- 
velous treasure, to be found on the summit of 
a high hill; he would attain it if he made the 
ascent without once turning his head, or look- 
ing back; but he was beset with sights and 
sounds, and bewilderment of all kinds, and 
it was all he could do to keep his eye ahead. 
So it is often with us. The devil lays every 
snare, brings upon us darkness and forgetful- 
ness and distress, to make us deny Christ ; 
but if we offend not with our tongues, we shall 
not be hurt—we shall outwit his devices. Our 
tongues are compared to the helm of a ship. 
When the weather is fair and the sky clear, 
we set the helm in the right direction: and 
we should keep it so through a storm, for the 
helm is everything then; it must not be left 
to shift with the winds; keep it right onward 
as we set out, and we shall make headway, 
though midnight darkness has attended our 
course. 


EDIFICATION. 





BY. S. W. NASH. 
AUL evidently set a high value on the 
gift of edification, and had a good deal 
to say about it in his Epistles to the different 
churches that were under his care. 

To the Romans he says: “ We then that are 
strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak, and not to please ourselves. Let every 
one of us please his neighbor, for his good to 
edification. For even Christ pleased not him- 
self; but, as it is written, The reproaches of 
them that reproached thee fell on me.” 
Ch. 15, v. 1+3. Again: “Let us therefore 
follow afterthe things which make for peace, 
and things wherewith one may edify another.” 
Ch. 14, v. 19. 

‘To the Thessalonians he says :—“ Wherefore, 
comfort yourselves together, and edify one 
another, even as also ye do.” Ch. 5, v. 11, of 
Ist epistle. 

In the 14th chapter of 1st Corinthians the 
idea of edification, in connection with the ex- 
ercise of other spiritual gifts, is mentioned six 





times. In the r2th verse he says: “ Even so 
ye, forasmuch as ye are zealous of spiritual 
gifts, seek that ye may excel to the edifying of 
the church.” 

Paul, then, was in favor of the acquirement 
of spiritual gifts, and, even exhorted his dis- 
ciples to seek to excel in them. But he would 
have all these acquirements based on charity. 
For, he says, “Knowledge puffeth up, but 
charity edifieth.” Charity was the bond of 
unity between believers in Paul’s time, and was 
the source of edification. Without charity no 
one, not even Paul himself, could be edifying, 
though he possessed all the other spiritual 
gifts in God’s power to impart ; and with it he 
would be edifying, though he possessed none 
of them, and whether he made any special. ef- 
fort to be so or not. True, this might be 
considered the lowest form of edification—the 
mere alphabet of the science; yet it is the 
more important form—the chief corner-stone 
upon which the whole superstructure rests. 


In edification, as in other things, there are 
different degrees. To illustrate:—A mere 
child, having a good spirit, with little or no 
outward education, may be edifying as a child; 
but with the same spirit, when he arrives at 
the period of youth, will be much more so: 
and when he reaches manhood, and has ac- 
quired a well cultivated heart and intellect, he 
is qualified to edify the church and society 
around him in the highest degree. So every 
one who has named the name of Christ should 
seek to make the most of his talents—not be 
contented with the child state, which is simply 
to be a medium of a good spirit, and stop 
there—not be satisfied to merely stand still 
and shine; but “go on unto perfection,” and 
seek to know all the hights and depths of 
edification, and attain to the “stature of a man 
in Christ Jesus.” So shall he be a source of 
strength to the weak, a comfort to the feeble- 
minded, and a joy to good spirits above. 


OLD .MANSION-HOUSE MEMORIES. 
XIX. 
HILE much attention was engrossed with 
theatricals, instrumental music, and dancing, 
there was also a revival of interest in vocal music 
in the Community. From the first there were 


those among us who could sing very pleasingly 


—‘natural singers,” as they were called; but 
most of those musically inclined were in much 
need of cultivation. Very few of our number were 
able to read music, or sing in accordance with 
fixed rules. But with a spirit of improvement to 
stimulate us, we soon became familiar with the 
simple rules, and able to “sing by note” with con- 
siderable facility. A  singing-school was held 
every Sunday evening, which all who desired 
were free to attend. Several quartet clubs were 
formed for the purpose of assisting individuals in 
sustaining their parts. There were few indepen- 
dent vocalists among us at this time, and only one 
or two of the men who ever ventured upon solo 
singing. We confined ourselves to simple music, 
and with what knowledge we had sought to pro- 
duce harmonious tones. Occasionally, one of the 


“clubs” summoned courage to give the family a 
song; such attempts were generally rewarded by 
the charitable verdict of, ‘Very well done indeed, 
Thus encouraged, we continued 
our practice, though in all the Community there 
was not one professional teacher of music. 


considering.” 


We 
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helped one another—those most apt in reading 
music assisting those who were less so; and those 
possessing most musical ability and taste setting 
the standard for the rest. Our progress was very 
slow, it is true, but we found many incentives to 
continued perseverance. 


And now I must mention an event which led to 
surprising results. One autumn afternoon, in the 
year 1858, a dozen of our most “reliable singers,” 
were invited to take supper in the woods. The 
afternoon was fine and everything conducive to 
enjoyment. The viands were spread temptingly 
on arude table, constructed for the occasion. The 
company were in fine spirits, and partook of the 
meal with a hearty relish—all the more enjoyable, 
perhaps, for the floating rumor that there was a far- 
ticular object for the gathering, which none of us 
could guess.” Supper over, the party sat.chatting 
merrily around the table, and wondering what sur- 
prise was in store, when Mr. H. W. Burnham, who 
had arranged the party, remarked in a serio-comic 
voice, that the occult design of this little picnic 
was yet to be revealed, and if we would give good 
attention he would endeavor to make the matter 
clear. We gave excellent attention, while he as- 
tonished us with the following announcement: 
“We have in our possession a musical drama, 
‘Daniel, or the Captivity and Restoration’—a 
sacred Cantata in three parts, written by Root and 
Bradbury. It is over sixty pages long, and some 
of the music is difficult. Still a number of us, who 
have glanced it through, think it would be a fine 
thing if we could make up our minds to learn the 
whole of it. Now shall we not say that we will 
learn it, and present it to the family sometime the 
ensuing winter ?” 

After recovering from the first surprise. all prom- 
ised to take hold of the matter and do their best. 
A copy of the “Cantata” was passed around, for 
all to pronounce upon. With no professional 
teacher, and no professional singers among us, the 
idea of attempting to represent a drama in song 
looked like a stupendous enterprise. Still we re- 
solved to undertake it, and submit to all the criti- 
cism and drill necessary to accomplish the desired 
result. Before returning to the house, the cast of 
characters was made out, and nearly all the 
arrangements, as to the time of practice, number 
of singers on the choruses, etc., decided upon. 
We set about our task without delay, and for the 
succeeding six weeks practiced assiduously. Near- 
ly every evening found us gathered in “ No. 9,” in 
the old “Avenue,” from six until eight o’ clock, 
rehearsing over and over again our parts. We can 
never forget the patience of the bassos in learning 
the passage, 

** In God is our trust, he will help us.” 
The arrangement required them to repeat “in God 
is our trust” several times, and they persisted in 
running the ¢ on to the ¢, so that “ 77 God” be- 
came very prominent. They finally overcame the 
difficulty, much to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
There were twenty of us who assisted as vocal- 
ists, besides three or four young men who played 
the instrumental accompaniment. At length we 
succeeded in committing the first part of the Can- 
tata, and on the gth of December gave a public 
presentation on the stage. We did not consider 
this presentation as anything final at all, but re- 
garded it as an experiment ; however, the family 
were very much pleased with it, and encouraged 
us to go on and learn the whole drama. So we 
plodded on two months longer; and on the eve- 
ning of the 13th of February, 1859, we pre- 
sented the entire Cantata to the family. “Over two 
hours were occupied in the rehearsal. The effect 
of the drama was very much increased by appro- 
priate scenery, costume, etc. Our success was all 
we could ask. The principal soprano parts were 
taken by Mrs. H. C. Noyes and Mrs. E. A. Miller, 





the ¢enor by A. L. Burt and E. L. Hatch, and 
the dass by H. W. Burnham and S. W. Nash; 
ten or twelve others sustaining the choruses. The 
scene of this drama is laid in Babylon, and the 
time extends over the seventy years’ captivity of 
the Jews, under the kings Nebuchadnezzar, Bel- 
shazzar and Darius. The following description of 
the different scenes we clip from an old journal : 

“ The first scene discloses the Hebrew captives, 
singing, sad and mournful, by the rivers of Baby- 
lon, yet with unshaken faith in the God of their 
fathers. In the 5th scene a herald announces the 
royal edict for all people and nations to fall down 
and worship the golden image. ‘ Worship, and 
live ; disobey, and perish ’—he proclaims. In the 
seventh scene the ‘hateful cornet’ is heard to 
sound, as the signal for worshiping the golden im- 
age ; and a band of Israelites are seen encouraging 
one another to trust in God. In scene 8th the 
King demands, ‘Bring forth those stubborn prin- 
ces ’—and to our astonishment they are brought 
forth and apparently thrust into a burning fiery fur- 
nace, whose bright light and leaping flames are 
suddenly reflected upon the audience from behind 
a screen. The song of triumph is heard from 
the furnace ; and in the midst of the scene the 
King in consternation discerns four men unharmed 
in the midst of the fire, and he tremblingly calls to 
the servants of the Most High God to come forth. 
In the last scene of part I. both Assyrians and 
Israelites join in full chorus in magnifying the Lord 
of heaven; which is done with fine effect. 

“Part II. consists of ten scenes. Darius the 
Mede reigns in Babylon, and Daniel is his first 
officer. The Persian princes, envying Daniel and 
seeking to destroy him, ensnare the King into 
making a decree that consigns Daniel to the lion’s 
den. Daniel prays, is saved, and again exalted ; 
and another triumphant chorus of Persians and 
Israelites, honoring the God of heaven, follows. 
The scene in which the Persian. princes detect 
Daniel in the act of prayer, and sing in chorus— 


He prayeth! he prayeth! 
Now have we triumphed ! 


Daniel prayeth ! 
now have we triumphed ! 
And his destruction is sure !— 


is susceptible of fine dramatic effect. The first 
five scenes of Part III. are intended to represent 
the confession and prayer of .the Israelites, and 
their longing to return to their own land. (See 
Daniel, chap. 9.) In the remaining scenes the 
King is petitioned to let them go; he consents ; 
then the final chorus of Israelites, etc., is a beauti- 
ful finishing of the piece. 

“If we might particularize what was specially 
pleasing in a piece where so much was _ acceptable, 
we should refer to the solos and dyet by Mrs. 
Noyes and Mr. Nash, of which the words are as 
follows : 

“Queen.—Alas! O King, thy stern decree 
Hath doomed to death a noble soul : 
And well thou might’st have known that he 
From Israel’s God would ne’er depart. 
King.—1 labored hard till set of sun 
To shield him from that dreadful doom, 
Vet all was vain; ’tis done ! ’tis done! 
My soul is filled with deepest gloom ! 
Both.—Yet fear we not ; if God indeed 
In triumph rules the earth and sky, 
The prayer of Daniel he will heed, 
Nor let his faithful servant die. 
Also we should mention Mr. Burnham’s solo: 
Hear the voice of my cry, O my God. 

For unto thee will I pray, etc , (Daniel’s prayer): 
and the beautiful strain which commences— 
O come ! let us fall down and worship ! 

Let us humble ourselves before the Lord; 
For our sins hath he laid waste the holy city !”” 

Two evenings later the Cantata was repeated 
for the benefit of invited guests from abroad. 
The audience was even more surprised at the 
performance than the family had been before. 

A year later a petition was sent into one of our 
evening meetings to have the Cantata once more 





repeated. The general voice was in favor of the 
petition, and the singers in accardance with this 
expressed wish refreshed their memories by fre- 
quent rehearsals, and on the 3d day of March, 1860, 
presented the whole drama for the last time. 


LAWN-MOWERS AGAIN—THE PHILADELPHIA. 


BY G. CRAGIN. 

Y communication in the CircuLAR of June 

26th contained the results of observation 
and experience respecting lawn-mowers to that 
date. . Soon afterward. however, we obtained a 
No. 1 Philadelphia Hand-Mower of Messrs. J. M. 
Childs & Co., Utica; and it has been in motion 
on our lawns a good share of the time since. We 
have, in fact, made a thorough trial of the machine, 
and take pleasure in saying that it fully answers 
our expectations. Like all nicely adjusted ma- 
chines, care is required to keep it in good work- 
ing order, but no more, probably, than other 
machines scientifically constructed. 

The Philadelphia Mower was evidently de- 
signed for service, as the mechanical execution of 
it has not, in any perceptible degree, been slighted. 
It is very simple and compact in form. The 
draft is decidedly lighter- than any other mower of 
its size and capacity that we have used. Its two 
side-wheels in the place of a heavy iron drum or 
roller, give this machine superior advantages over 
others. Our boys of ten years of age can run it 
and do good work on level ground with compara- 
tive ease, affording them, in the meantime, much 
pleasure. 

We found on first using it that it cut the grass 
too short, and in order to avoid that difficulty, we 
not only let out the wood roller brackets to their full 
length, in order to raise the stationary knife higher 
from the ground, but had to put in a larger roller. 
In making these alterations the idea occurred to 
us that the adjusting brackets should be longer or 
else an extra large roller should accompany every 
machine. The knives of the machine are fifteen 
inches in length, but if made to do good, smooth 
work it will not cut a swath over twelve inches in 
width. The working of this excellent mower has 
been witnessed by hundreds of visitors during the 
past few weeks, and many of them have had the 
pleasure of running a machine of this kind for the 
first time. 


A FASHIONABLE WOMAN AT LONG BRANCH. 





While men are at home toiling at their self-ap- 
pointed tasks, women are here spending money as 
though it were water. In the Orient a woman must 
hide her face, and keep herself sacred for the man 
who furnishes everything to make life just what it 
is in the highest ranks of the East. According to 
this custom, there must be some secure return for 
this venturesome outlay. In the Occident women 
are rulers and men are slaves, thanks to the pro- 
gress of the nineteenth century. A married woman 
of the fashionable kind at Long Branch has arrived 
at that point where there is nothing more that can 
be expected or desired. She has a suit of rooms 
set apart for her exclusive use. She*has servants 
who have neither eyes nor ears. She has a car- 
riage lined with satin as. luxurious as eider down, 
which comes and goes by a wave ot her jeweled 
hand. She has a professional bather to take her into 
the briny fluid, who knows how to manage so that 
even the Atlantic shall not visit her cheek too 
roughly. She has usually a very young man at- 
tached to her by invisible reins, after the dramatic 
manner of Aunt Trotwood and Mr. Dick. 

This innocent creature fills the measure of her 
vanity when nothing better has been gathered for 
the slaughter. The most desperate flirtations are 
seething and bubbling whilst the husband is grow- 
ing bald with hard thinking in Wall-street. If 
this woman is cursed with any progeny she has a 
nurse or governess for every child, whilst a French 
maid waits at her elbow to comb and adjust her 
false hair, to powder, pencil and paint, to unhook 
unlace or untic. Why, Queen Elizabeth was de- 


nied more than half the luxuries this American 
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princess enjoys. What return to the world does 
this woman make for all she takes out of it? Her 
mental organization is as false as her physical, and 
yet New York sends scores of just such women to 
all the fashionable resorts in the country. Can 
women be said to be enslaved when we have such 
pictures before our eyes? If such are in bondage, 
it is only the God who created them who can un- 
seal their eyes, notwithstanding Mrs. Cady Stan- 
ton and Parson Beecher.—Sumnday Chronicle. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
Wm. A. Hinps, Epiror. 
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HOW CO-OPERATE ? 





HE outside friends of the Community may be 

divided into two generic classes: 1, those 
who are interested in it as a new social experiment, 
and who watch with interest its material progress ; 
and, 2, those who appreciate the great purposes of 
the Community and the deep spiritual earnestness 
that pervades it. We consider ourselves fortunate 
in respect to both classes ; but at the same time it is 
natural that we should be most interested in the 
second class, and that we should anxiously desire 
that many who are now in the first class should 
find their way into the second, and that the sec- 
ond should discover how to practically codperate 
with the Community, even while their external cir- 
cumstances remain unchanged. To the question 
often asked, “ How can we coGperate with the Com- 
munity while separated from it?” we can think of 
no better reply than is contained in the following 
paragraphs published some years ago: 

“1, Let your hearts be enlarged with the idea 
that the Kingdom of God has commenced, and is 
henceforth the ascendant 
Think of this; settle it. 
is no local affair. 


the world. 
But the Kingdom of God 
It is not seated exclusively in 
this Community; it is a universal, pervading inspi- 
ration, wherever faith exists. It imports universal 
conquest. The Primitive Church is resting down 
upon the world—their spirit is pressing like the 
atmosphere into every vacuum. This idea, thos- 
oughly received and digested, will supplant the 
desire of seeking in Community merely a quiet 
home and resting place, a situation of ease and 
enjoyment. This is ro part of our object here. 
We are citizens, public men, and not domestic 
pleasure-seekers. Our home isa state and busi- 
ness convention—not merely a place of comforta- 
ble personal settlement—and the same public spirit 
that makes our enjoyment will also make any post 
abroad acceptable to every whole-hearted, loyal 
seeker of the Kingdom of God. 

“2. Instead of waiting helplessly, or leaning on 
this Community for help, turn right round and 
commence helping the Community. In so doing 
you will most directly and effectually help your- 
selves. This is taking a faith attitude—this is 
acting on the truth that God is successfully invad- 
ing the world. The question is, Will you doze and 
linger over your personal interests, or will you 
arouse and turn from them to meet his advance, to 
invite and actively conspire with him? It is time 
for action, patriotism, earnest practical faith. All 
God’s premiums are for those who are awake to 
his presence and his interests, and for no others. 
Your supplies of life and hope will be just in pro- 
portion to the reality of your partisanship for the 
Kingdom of God. Your true policy is to identify 
yourselves recklessly with that cause—to sustain 
us at this post, and remain where you are, until 
called into other service. Youcan do so; you can 
be fully identified with this Community and effec- 
tually co6perate with it, and still remain at your 
present homes.” 


power in 





If there are those who would inquire more par- 
ticularly, “‘ How can we coéperate with the Commu- 
nity?” we reply as heretofore— 


1. By standing as embodiments of the power of 
the gospel. The Community has based everything 
on the affirmation that the gospel of Christ effects 
complete deliverance from selfishness in its sub- 
jects whatever their circumstances. It produces 
radical changes; it makes all things new; it gives 
men renewed minds and clean hearts ; it fills men 
with zeal for improvement, and makes them exam- 
ples of enterprise in every good thing; it above 
all prompts to personal improvement ; it removes 
old and bad habits; it introduces the principle of 
continence into every department of life—excesses 
of all kinds disappear with the “ putting off of the 
old man and his deeds.” He who thus becomes 
an example of the gospel to ‘‘ make new creatures ”’ 
coéperates in the best possible way with the Com- 
munity, though he may never see one of its resi- 
dent members. 

“2, By standing as our partners in the work of 
presenting a FREE GOSPEL to the world, through 
the medium of our Press. We propose to offer 
freely the news of salvation—a gospel not prom- 
issory and theoretical like that of the churches, 
but present, practical and exemplified in the lives 
and experience of men; not partial and impotent 
like that of the reformers, but a salvation that 
covers all interests, and is the ‘power of God.’ 
We do this not in a proselyting spirit, for the pur- 


pose of making converts; but because the facts’ 


are in us, and we must ‘bear witness of the truth.’ 
The gospel of God is a free gift; and, so far as 
we are able to publish, it shall be offered to all 
freely. Here, then, is a chance for those who are 
inspired by the Truth, everywhere, to codperate 
with us. The time has come, we believe, when 
the Word of Life and the testimony of Jesus is to 
go forth freely without price or condition, and be 
sustained. But it will be done by the frank and 
absolute partnership of those who have found its 
worth and have faith in God.” 


SECOND ADVENT PARAGRAPHS. 





HE Second Adventists (or rather a portion of 

them) having concluded that the appearing of 
Christ and the final judgment are to take place on 
the third of September next, any number of poor 
gibes are thrown at them, in which exercise the so- 
called religious journals join as heartily as any 
others. With all the folly and miscalculation of 
the Adventists, more ridiculous is the position of 
many Christian sects who laugh at them. For if 
Christ did not come at the promised time, viz., 
within the generation of his first disciples, then 
there is every reason why people should live in 
constant expectation of that event. Eighteen hun- 
dred years ago the apostles, Paul and James and 
Peter and John, stirred up their followers to the 
greatest watchfulness on the subject—urging them 
in all their discourses and epistles to prepare for 
Christ’s immediate appearing. Paul wrote—‘“ It 
is high time to awake out of sleep; the night is far 
spent, the day is at hand.” James wrote—“ The 
coming of the Lord draweth nigh ; behold, the 
Judge standeth at the door.” Peter wrote—“ The 
end of all things is at band.” John wrote—‘ It is 
the last hour.” “Surely I come quickly,” is the 
last word of Christ given in the New Testament. 
Now we submit that the most unjustifiable and 
ridiculous attitude that can be taken by those who 
profess to believe the word of Christ is that of un- 
concern. For if Christ has not yet come—eighteen 
hundred years after John wrote, “It is the last 
hour”’—then certainly he is near at hand, and 
likely to come at any moment; and every one 
should be on the constant watch for his advent. 
Not more deserving of gibe and caricature will be 





those who stand on the third of September, dressed 
in ascension robes, awaiting the grand event, than 
those professed Christians who, denying that the 
Second Advent is past, yet carelessly say— 
“Where is the promise of his coming? for since 
the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they 
were from the beginning of the creation.” 





In this connection we may refer to a most singu- 
lar article in Zhe Bible Banner for August on the 
text—“ Verily I say unto you this generation shall 
not pass away till all be fulfilled.” The writer, 
after saying that “the text and context show 
clearly that Jesus designed to limit chronologically 
the fulfillment of the prophecy he was giving,” 
and that “the time required would not extend be- 
yond the bounds of the generation referred to,” 
and that the word “ ¢hzs” signifies “the one fre- 
sent in contradistinction to others of the same class 
absent,” finally arrives at the conclusion that the 
“this generation” of the text refers to a genera- 
tion which was eighteen hundred years distant! 
Will not the writer try his hand at this other re- 
markable saying of Christ, “ Verily I say unto you, 
there be some standing here which shall not taste 
of death till they see the Sonof man coming in his 
kingdom?” Perhaps he will succeed in persuading 
himself and the readers of the Banner that the 


.phrase “some standing here” refers to persons 


then unborn! But why take such pains to prove 
that Christ- deceived his hearers in directing dis- 
courses to them and allowing them to make a per- 
sonal application of them, that only concerned 
those who should live eighteen hundred years 
afterward! Why not believe that Christ made 
his Second Advent at the promised time, thus ful- 
filling his own predictions and answering the ex- 
pectations of the whole Primitive Church? Why 
will so many writers and teachers hack at a knot 
so easily untied ? 


THE TWENTIETH OF AUGUST. 





OMMUNISTS have long been accustomed, 

(as elsewhere remarked by the journalist) to 
regard this day as a turning-point of the year—the 
aphelion of man’s orbit around the great spirit- 
ual center. External allurements are now the 
strongest. Pleasure-seeking and _ self-indulgence 
demand a loose rein. Saratoga, Newport, Long 
Branch and other summer-resorts are thronged 
with pleasure-hunters. Horse-racings, boat-rac- 
ings and “champion” contests culminate in inter- 
est. Earth tempts the appetite with new and 
beautiful fruits. Now of all the year the induce- 
ments are strongest to let the outward prevail over 
the inward—the carnal over the spiritual—love of 
sensual pleasure over the love of righteousness. 


Two advantages at least result from a knowl- 
edge of the fact in spiritual astronomy that we 
have mentioned. First, it enables persons: to 
more easily and effectually guard against the temp- 
tations that thicken as: they approach the aphelion 
of their yearly course. Dangers that are fore- 
seen lose a portion of their terrors. Secondly, it 
enables them to take the utmost advantage of the 
better influences that prevail as they approach the 
perihelion or opposite point in their yearly orbit: 
they are like a ship’s crew that is prepared to avail 
itself to the utmost of wind and tide in its course 
toward a desired haven. 


Mr. Greeley in a recent letter to the Golden Age 
in defense of marriage presents the following pic- 
ture : 


“Here are a husband and wife, each fifty years 
old, who have lived in wedlock a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and have had six or eight children, of whom 
half survive. The pains and cares of maternity 
have nearly worn out the wife, while the husband 
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is still in the prime of manly vigor and strength.” 


Mr. Greeley supposes that this well preserved 
man finds among his acquaintances “a younger, 
fairer, fresher woman,” whom he chooses as an 
“affinity,” and for whom he forsakes the faith- 
ful wife of his youth; and so makes the picture 
tell against “free love.” But as it stands, taken 
without comment, it tells strongly against the “sa- 
cred institution.” If marriage is to maintain its 
place it must find a way to make better pictures. It 
must so improve its conditions that, 1, children will 
not be begotten by chance ; 2, if begotten and born, 
much more than “half will survive ;” 3, that the 
wife will not be “nearly worn out,” while “the 
husband is still in the prime of manly vigor and 
strength. ” 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 

—When we chronicled our weather-note for last 
week’s paper the mercury for several days had 
ranged from 80 to go degrees Fahrenheit ; but since 
then it has averaged 20 degrees lower, with the eve- 
nings and mornings enough cooler to make a little 
artificial heat attractive to sit by. So we conclude 
that summer really attained its maximum last 
week, and has already turned to coalesce with the 
impending autumn. And we are reminded to 
say in this connection that we Communists have a 
way of referring to this same time of the year 
(about the 2oth of August), as the “high tide of 
the flesh ”’—that is, as the turning-point with the 
summer allurements which specially tempt the 
external senses—the time of year when the 
pleasure-seeking spirit of the land has culminated 
for the season, and begins to subside into subordi- 
nation to the more practical interests. We think 
of it as our “winter solstice,” spiritually con- 
sidered (forgive the comparison), when the many 
seductive temptations to live in the outward and 
superficial having tried their strength upon us for 
a little season, we are enabled with fresh enthusi- 
asm of faith to take a “new departure” in the 
direction of our central attractions, toward eternal 
treasures—in the direction of spiritual earnest- 
ness, of brotherly love and vital unity, and so in 
the end of victory over death. As one said in 
our meeting recently : “ Unity is our highest aim— 
unity with one another and with Christ—if any 
thing comes in to interfere with UNITY, no matter 
what it is, it is sure to defeat itself immediately.” 





A Dialogue on Dress —The following conver- 
sation recently occurred in our printing-office, be- 
tween two lady visitors and one of the office 
hands : 

First Lady [aside to the other]—Do you see, 
they all wear short hair ? 

Second Lady.—Yes; and doesn’t it look com- 
fortable, though? [Then turning to one of the 
young women engaged in type-setting.] Can you 
wear your hair long if you choose ? 

“O, yes,” was the reply, “but we prefer wear- 
ing it short, it is so much more comfortable and 
convenient ; besides being more appropriate with 
our short dress than long hair would be.” 

“Yes,” responds the lady, “it really must feel 
good, and it looks quite well for some folks ; it 
looks well on you, and on that lady there, [point- 
ing to another lady compositor]; but I should not 
want mine so. Can you wear long dresses, too, if 
you like?” 

“Certainly ; but none of us choose to, unless it 
is a few of the elderly ladies.” 

“But why don’t you prefer the long dress—it is 
so much more pretty and graceful ?” 

“Well, for one reason, it is not so convenient ;° 
and it looks so uncomfortable, too. And I do not 





think it is any more graceful for the furbelows 
and ruffles that are attached to it nowadays. We 
like it less this year than ever before, because the 
fashions are so very extravagant. Do you really 
like so much trimming yourself ?” 

“To be sure I do; and I guess you do, only 
you don’t feel free to say so. Now when you see 
pretty red ribbons or flowers on some one’s bon- 
net, don’t you ever long after them or wish you 
had such things? They make us look pretty, you 
know.” 


“T never have wished for any such things 
that I have seen yet. You will not find one of us 
that does not like our own simple style better—if 
it is not so ‘pretty’ as you say.” 


“Well, for my part I like the furbelows.” 


“Yes, you all like them, and thus the fashions 
are perpetuated, and grow more and more ex- 
travagant every year.” 


“Yes, that is it,” said the lady as she good- 
naturedly concluded the conversation. 


—A beautiful Japan lily adorns our garden. 
This variety (Lz/ium auratum) is the finest of the 
species. A slender stem hardly two feet in hight 
is crowned with a blossom seven inches in diame- 
ter. Its beautiful white corolla is striped, with 
golden bands, and elegantly studded over with spots 
of arich chocolate-crimson color. Its fragrance re- 
minds one of orange blossoms. 

—Much is daily said by visitors in praise of 
our flower-gardens, our lawns, our “beautiful 
grounds.” We do not of course pretend -to in- 
difference toward’ these oft-repeated commenda- 
tions ; but, on the contrary, oftentimes very much 
respect the judgment and taste which shows dis- 
criminating appreciation of the Community art and 
artists in this line of things. But we heard one 
of our own people remark the other day that the 
most beautiful things /e notices about our lawns 
and grounds are our children and our brothers 
and sisters. Yes, thought we, that is it; what are 
our beautiful surroundings without these? It is 
not the ownership of houses and lands nor out- 
ward adornment that we rejoice in, so much as the 
unseen wealth of faith and affection that God has 
given us in our brothers and sisters. And it is 
worthy of note that the Community members 
came together originally as Christ-seekers, and for 
purposes of spiritual improvement and growth— 
and for this reason always sacrificing (as they have 
ever since continued to do) mere external benefits 
to.secure these more important ends. Yet Provi- 
dence has so arranged that in securing this first 
desire of our hearts, we have gained these other 
benefits also, without directly seeking them. And 
in this fact the Community recognizes the fulfill- 
ment of such promises as may be found in Matt. 6: 
33, and Luke 18: 29, 30. 


—A favorite part of the lawn presented a 
lively scene one pleasant evening this week. The 
babies and children being taken there naturally 
attracted everybody that was out, and the young 
men who fell into the company were invited to 
furnish amusement by athletic feats in which they 
were known to be expert. Their shoes were thrown 
off, and the turf made the nicest of matting, soft and 
noiseless as saw-dust or a Turkish carpet. They 
commenced with leap-frog, which is intensely 
ridiculous to the spectators, but something more 
than fun to the performers if scientifically done. 
Then came somersaults, turning heels over head 
and lighting upon the feet. Then the hand-spring 
over another’s bentback. Then races on one foot ; 
and last of all “ going on all fours, ” as it is called— 
a sport in which two clasp each other round the 
waist with their legs, and then, faces down, walk on 
their four hands. If leap-frog is grotesquely comi- 
cal, this is comically grotesque, and bordering on 





the painful. The children were delighted, and 
added not a little to the amusement by droll at- 
tempts at imitation, Humphrey doing his best to 
keel over, though he has not been on his legs more 
than eight months. 

—The following remark on the importance of 
faith-talk in every-day life was made by a young 
man lately, at one of our evening gatherings. We 
pass it along as good advice for any body: 

“T have had a deep sense, within a few days, of 
the importance of talking upon the side of faith in 
whatever we have todo. I had always supposed 
that I knew ‘the worth of testimony, but its power 
and value came to me the other day like a revela- 
tion. I felt some as aman might who had dis- 
covered a wonderful secret. David says in one of 
his Psalms to God, ‘Thou wilt show me the path 
of life.’ I am certain that it is the path of life to 
make faith the spirit of all our conversation. I 
don’t suppose that any one but God can measure 
the good that a person does to himself and those 
around him by talking faith resolutely and _per- 
sistently. It stimulates courage in others and re- 
acts upon his own spirit wonderfully. Whoever 
adopts such a course will certainly please God and ° 
receive his reward every day in strength of spirit 
and in the buoyancy which he creates in those 
around him. It requires but a little effort on the 
part of one who really believes in God’s goodness 
to talk faith ; and the results are surprising. Like 
a man upon a spring-board, he must bow himself 
a little to get the spring, but the reaction carries 
him up into the air.” 

—Do you think of the Community as a place 
where there is little or no versatility of char- 
acter? Do you imagine that there are none of 
those peculiarities in individual modes of thought 
and action which give such a relish to society 
and such a romance to life? It is very likely 
that you do think and imagine these things, for 
the notion that Communism can only exist by 
cast-iron rules is almost universal, and every one 
knows that people who are cramped by regulations 
cannot be enthusiastic, or spontaneous, or interest- 
ing. But we wish we could show you how deeply 
you are mistaken in supposing that society in the 
Community is barren and uninteresting, or that its 
members are molded on anything like the same 
pattern. It might be truly said that we have but 
one rule, and that is to keep the spirits of brotherly 
love and unity. There is no compromise with 
these. They are our “holy relics,” our house- 
hold gods, so far as we have any, and every one 
helps to guard them. But having these essentials 
to peace and harmony, it appears to us that Com- 
munism is the freest possible atmosphere for the 
development of native talent, and that it offers the 
most unrestricted liberty to the natural bent. 
Like a man whom we once knew, that was amazed 
at his own genius, the Community is continually 
surprised by the out-cropping of tastes and talents 
in its members, which lead to the embellishment 
of its home and lend a charm and piquancy to its 
society. Let us glance at some of the resources of 
our Community home. 

To begin then with the pioneers of all society, 
there.are the hunters and trappers, of whom Mr. 
Newhouse and J. P. Hutchins are representatives. 
These men are not mere amateurs in wood-craft, 
such as you may meet with anywhere, but “ mighty 
hunters.” Their keen, natural tastes and instincts 
toward the forest have been quickened by a long 
and varied experience. The one has grown up 
from a boy among the Indians of New York. 
The other’s childhood-home was the woods of 
Maine. You might travel a hundred miles or 
more without finding men of sych experience in 
capturing game or whose knowledge of the habits 
of animals is so exact. Here a few minutes 
suffices to seek out these men, and if you choose 
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to sit down for a chat with them you may quickly 
imagine yourself beside the camp-fire or upon the 
trail. 

To pass to something more conventional, there 
is the musical clique. This might be said to em- 
brace the whole Community, for nearly all are ama- 
teurs in music. Music has however its special en- 
thusiasts—persons who practice the exercises of 
the masters rigorously on the piano and violin and 
delve deep into the mysteries of Composition and 
Thorough Bass. -They will explain to you the 
technicalities of music, and entertain you with a 
recital of the education and habits of the great mas- 
ters. The tone and purpose of those who are thus 
making music a special study assures us that Com- 
munism will yet attain great perfection in this art. 
Already our concerts of vocal and orchestral music 
are said to be pleasing to visitors from all grades of 
society. And yet there has been no laborious 
effort on the part of the Community to encourage 
music. What has been wrought by it has been but 
the result of natural taste working in an inspiring 
atmosphere. 

There are the keen lovers of the natural scien- 
ces among us—botanists who will tell you with en- 
thusiasm the names of the flowers in their proces- 
sion. There isa Taxidermist and an Entomologist. 
These last are young men, who, impelled simply 
by natural tastes, have made collections of birds 
and insects which are said to compare favorably 
with those of the universities. These collections 
have sprung up to add interest to our home almost 
without the knowledge of the general Community. 
As in the case of music and all such things, they 
are simply the products of the spontaneous work- 
ing of natural talent in a free atmosphere. 

There are caricaturists and comic artists in the 
O.C. Their scrap-books of drawings of the hu- 
morous happenings of Community life make them 
known in their way. There are English people who 
can tell you in detail of London society and the 
English nobility. Then we have our burlesque ac- 
tors and comic singers. They are inimitable in their 
lines, and entertain the family upon the stage. There 
are designers and inventors who have made the 
Community the holder of many patents. ‘Among the 
young men there are gymnasts and athletes. Their 
“ ground and lofty tumbling ” make it unnecessary 
for us to go to the circus. There is the punster, 
whose plays upon words have amused and be- 
wildered the Community from the beginning. Then 
there are hearty, jovial wits who laugh all over, and 
dry wits, quaint and original, and grave and sedate 
people, and the vivacious and sprightly. 

Finally, there are the eminently strong and 
spiritually minded—the fathers and mothers of 
the Community. They are noble men and women 
who sympathize with all the Community tastes 
and sports, but direct them steadfastly toward im- 
provement. 

And to think that with Community life as it is, 
so varied, so improving, so simple, so free, an 
old gentleman should come here, as there did the 
other day, and exclaim— 

“Why ; you don’t all dress in uniform, do you?” 

““No;. my dear sir, we don’t, and why in the name 
of all that is sensible should we ?” 

WALLINGFORD. 

Aug. 22.—Mr. Noyes has invented and just put 
in good working order, a new  cutting-arrange- 
ment for trimming pamphlets, by which the books 
are more accurately and rapidly trimmed than 
ever before. Heand W. trimmed 4,000 pamphlets 
this morning in four hours, and they say that their 
satisfaction with the new operation arises from its 
perfect accuracy ; no method that we have formerly 
practiced has given precise results—and all pam- 
phlets that come to us from abroad are more or 
less out of true. 

—Our family Hall some of the time looks like a 





room in a book-bindery. So much is it used for 
folding, stitching and covering pamphlets, etc., 
that Mr. N. recently caused to be printed, in large 
gilt letters, and placed over the arch that spans 
the center of the room, this legend : 


“SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY AND ART.” 


He says: “Weare here in a school of art. We 
are all the time under drill to see how nice and 
beautiful we can make books—and that is a school 
of art. You may say it is rather a humble art; 
but it is cultivating our love of order and beauty 
quite as much as painting or making statues, or any 
thing of that kind. I have appreciated very much 
the education I am getting in it. There is con- 
siderable opportunity and demand for discovery of 
ways to do things exactly right. And there are 
some departments of the business which afford 
opportunity to cultivate the imagination, and what 
may be called design—for instance, the type-set- 
ting for posters, headings, title-pages, show-cards, 
etc., etc. I believe Christ is much. more of an 
artist than a philanthropist—is much more inter- 
ested in new and improved ways of doing things 
useful, and doing them exactly right, than he is in 
any indiscriminate way of doing what philan- 
thropists style ‘good works.’” 


OUR VISITORS. 





A pleasant event this week has been the two 
days’ visit of Hon. D. Campbell, barrister, and son 
of Lord John Campbell, late Lord Chancellor of 
England. A gentleman of very rare culture and 
refinement and a careful thinker, he seemed to 
appreciate an opportunity of observing and study- 
ing the results and tendencies of organic Christ- 
ian Communism. He has been traveling in this 
country about a year, and will soon return to Eng- 
land. In regard to the scenery of our Oneida 
Valley and of the Community domain, he re- 
marked that it greatly resembled and reminded 
him of scenery in some parts of his own country. 
Our West Hill, he said, was very much like scen- 
ery among the Lowlands of Scotland. While 
here Mr. Campbell availed himself of a chance to 
visit the village of the Oneida Indians near us. 
The pastor of the Indians, Thomas Cornelius, 
who is one of the finest living specimens mentally 
and physically of the Oneida tribe, kindly gave 
Mr. Campbell an invitation to attend an extra 
meeting of the Indians, called by some Quaker 
lady-preachers from New York. The meeting was 
a quite pleasant affair, and gave the strangers vis- 


iting it an opportunity to study Indian faces and — 


ways, and hear Indian singing and interpreting. 

“ Paul Liptag, Reporter for Hungarian Journals,” 
were the words upon the card presented by a visitor 
last week. He represented himself as acquainted 
with many men in Germany, France and England, 
eminent in science and sociology. 


An official of the Auburn prison communicated 
the following dry facts: The prison contains at 
present 960 convicts. Fifteen hundred pounds of 
bread are baked every morning, and about eight 
hundred pounds pf meat are served daily (excepting 
Fridays, when salt fish is substituted for meat) 
besides several barrels of vegetables, and other ar- 
ticles of food. On the fourth of July, Christmas 
and New Years, a grand dinner is given to all the 
inmates of the prison. Five hundred of the con- 
victs are employed in manufacturing shoes ; vari- 
ous other industries are carried on quite exten- 
sively. 


Gen. Stuart, Chief Engineer of the proposed 
New York and Chicago railroad, is at present en- 
gaged in making a preliminary survey between 





Utica and Syracuse, with Vernon for his head- 
quarters. During his call at the Community the 
past week he reported that a very feasible route 
had been found from Jersey City up the west side 
of the Hudson to Catskill ; thence west of Athens 
to Schenectady, and thence along the south side 
of the Mohawk to Utica. As directa line as possi- 
ble will be taken from the latter city to Syracuse. 
The road will pass through Canandaigua and Avon 
Springs, leaving Rochester eighteen miles to the 
north. It is expected to pass through Canada, 
over a new line of the Great Western, from 
Black Rock near Buffalo to a point on the Great 
Western near Chatham, and thence over the Great 
Western to Detroit, through the tunnel now in 
process of construction. From Detroit to Chicago 
it is expected to run over the Michigan Central, 
now straightening. This route from New York to 
Chicago, it is claimed, will be eighty miles shorter 
than any other. 

The General informed us that A. T. Stewart of 
New York is not directly interested in this pro- 
posed road as reported, but that English capital- 
ists offer to furnish three quarters of the required 
capital if persons along the line will furnish the 
remainder, and so have a personal interest in look- 
ing after the interests of the road. The grade of 
the entire route, it is stated, will not exceed twenty 
feet to the mile, if this grade can be secured be- 
tween Utica and Syracuse; but the ground over 
which it is proposed to run in Vernon is two hun- 
dred feet above the canal at Wampsville, less than 
ten miles distant, and if the most direct course is 


. taken the grade will exceed twenty feet, and very 


long high embankments will be required—to avoid 
which some deviation from a straight line may be 
permitted. A line has accordingly been surveyed 
running over the hill east of the Community dwell- 
ings,. crossing the Oneida Creek near its large barn, 
cutting through one of the orchards untouched by 
the Midland, and intersecting the latter near its 
deepest cut, about forty rods north of the Station 
house. Should the proposed road pass over this 
line the track would be laid on an iron viaduct sup- 
ported by iron pillars. The new company talk of 
a four-track road—two of ordinary gauge (4 ft. 8 in.) 
to be used exclusively for passengers, and two of 
narrow gauge (3 ft.) for freight—the latter to be 
laid inside the former ; and affirm that everything 
is to be constructed in the most thorough manner, 
and with special reference to running fast trains— 
the bridges to be of iron and the rails of steel. 

The surveyors’ statistics make the proposed via- 
duct 2,500 feet long ; go feet above the Creek bot- 
tom, 66 feet above the Midland, and 73 feet high 
near the Community barn. 


CAMP-MEETINGS. 





Wallingford, Conn., Aug. 22, 1871. 

This is the era and the season for camp-meet- 
ings. Twenty-five years ago they were less popu- 
lar than now. Whether they originated with 
the Methodist denomination I cannot say, but 
camp-meetings have from the first been an 
indispensable part of their system of worship. 
Formerly they were generally accompanied with a 
degree of shouting and noise which conflicted 
with a certain sense of propriety that prevails in 
some other denominations, and for that matter in 
respectable society generally. But camp-meetings 
now are themselves considered respectable.— 
Either they present less of what might be termed 
religious irregularity than formerly, or the public 
have become accustomed to it, and so toler- 
ate it. 

Last week, while in Norwalk, Conn., a manu- 
facturer invited me to ride with him a few miles 
“from the railway station whither my business led 
me. I accepted the invitation. The horse was 
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“put to his metal,” and we rode at an almost break- 
neck speed. Why so? The man was in haste to 
get back, so-as to attend camp-meeting at Milford. 
I could see that the camp-meeting was a great 
thing with him. 

Being at Springfield yesterday, and having a 
leisure hour, my friend H. offered to go with me 
to the Adventist camp-ground, about two miles out 
of the city. The Adventists are no longer a united 
denomination, and one of its sections had just 
closed its camp-meeting, while another, with 
Miles Grant at its head, was just commencing. 
The two camp-grounds were a quarter of a mile 
apart. They were fitted up in groves, with seats, 
a stand for the preachers, a long, wooden shanty 
for a boarding hotel, and other rustic accommo- 
dations—the whole rented by some real-estate 
owner in the neighborhood. I did not count the 
tents, but was told that from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred were already “ pitched.” 
During the hour I was present there were no pub- 
lic services except a supper in the dining-hall and 
a thinly-attended prayer-meeting in the tabernacle. 
Families with their wagons loaded with tents and 
provisions were still coming on the ground, and the 
noise of the hammer and saw was quite con- 
spicuous. For the novelty of it, 1 bought supper, 
tickets for myself and friend. The meal was frugal 
in the extreme, and the two or three hundred faces 
present, with few exceptions, were not of the most 
intellectual type: yet there was good order, and a 
certain kind of homespun grace and good-nature 
which were admirable. To me the whole affair 
had the aspect of a mammoth picnic. 


As we walked about the grounds,-groups of per- 
sons here and there were discussing different views 
of the “coming kingdom” entertained by these 
modern religionists. One reverend gentleman by 
the name of Cook had with him a small tract, con- 
taining a diagram illustrating 42s views of the Sec- 
ond Advent. He politely approached us, and com- 
menced blandly telling us of his remarkable dis- 
coveries. It was the*same old story of twenty- 
eight years ago, and I was listless. Debate was 
out of the question under the circumstances, and the 
interview ended by his handing us one of his tracts. 
A Boston gentleman by the name of Adams, with 
whom we had a few words, seemed to be the gen- 
eral financier. We had alsoa brief conversation 
with Rev. Miles Grant, a gentleman of small 
stature, light complexion, blue eyes, fine head and 
genial ways. He spoke of his four days’ visit 
among the Mormons, his reception by Brigham 
Young, his preaching in their temple, and the gen- 
eral good will which they extended toward him. 
Mr. Grant is the Editor of 7he Worlds Crisis,a 
Boston weekly devoted to the Advent doctrines. 
Whatever may be his error, his bearing as a gen- 
tleman commands the respect of the public. His 
sermon of Sunday, as reported in the Springfield 
papers, was on the subject of holiness, and of a 
practical character. 

The tenacity with which these Advent pcople 
stick to their notion of a future Second Coming, is 
passing strange. When will they believe the simple 
testimony of Christ: “ Verily I say unto you, this 
generation shall not pass away until all these things 
be fulfilled. Heaven and earth shall pass away but 
my words shall not pass away.” Matt. 24: 34-35. 

H. W. B. 


“THE DESERT SHALL REFOICE.” 





it is with no little interest that we watch the set- 
tlement of portions of Colorado by colonies. 
The idea of reclaiming those barren wastes by the 
application of water and cultivation is in itself in- 
teresting, and the necessity of combined action 
which men of limited means find it necessary to 
employ to prepare for successful irrigation should 





be another bond of permanent union among them. 
We understand that some ten or twelve separate 
companies have located and commenced operations, 
some with fair and flattering prospects, others per- 
haps less secure of permanent success. The 
Greeley Colony appears to attract the most atten- 
tion, both from those who speak favorably, and 
those who speak against it. We take no sides in 
any rivalry that may exist. But we hear with 
pleasure of the wonderful growth-of vegetation 
where all was a waste desert, and we can almost 
share the enthusiasm of those who claim that irri- 
gation is preferable to nature's showers, inasmuch 
as they can apply the water by irrigation where and 
when they want it, and withhold where it is not 
wanted. To some this may be a startling thought, 
that man should pretend to improve upon the God 
given rain. We have been taught to look upon irri- 
gation as at best but a poor and expensive substitute 
for the free rains of heaven, but the argument is at 
least plausible that where the water is under the 
control of the husbandman, and can be applied at 
his pleasure, to-day here and to-morrow there, as 
his judgment and experience shall dictate, the re- 
sult may be more satisfactory than under a system 
of indiscriminate watering of all fields alike. We 
need not fear that this is a reflection upon the wis- 
dom of God in forming the clouds to give * rain 
to the just and the unjust.” Perhaps he designed 
to show the effect of water in the process of vege- 
tation, and stimulate our God given faculties to im- 
provements that should reward us with the best 
results. The sunshine and the rain, given to all 
alike, are blessings only to the industrious ; without 
industry they only produce a crop of weeds. 
Though the gift is free, yet the result rewards us 
just in proportion to our work. H. N. L. 


FASHION. 





BY L. MARIA CHILD, IN THE INDEPENDENT. 


The very sensible and lively article in your col- 
umns by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, showing how 
largely the faculties of women are expended upon 
dress, recalled trains of thought that have been often 
passing through my own mind. She quotes Dr. 
Dio Lewis as telling of one dress for a lady with 
four hundred and twenty-five yards of trimming, 
and exclaims: ‘ Conceive of Hon. Charles Sumner 
or Professor Longfellow in four hundred and twen- 
ty-five yards of trimming!” The picture thus 
brought before my eyes excited laughter. 

Yet it is not so very long ago that men in high 
official stations made harlequins of themselves to 
a degree quite as absurd as the fantastic finery of 
fashionable females. In the time of Louis XVth, 
about a century and a half ago, French gentlemen 
wore feathers and jewels in their caps; and 
streamers of bright ribbons floatimg from their 
shoulders ; and velvet shoes, with great rosettes 
of ribbon, and pink heels, so high that they had to 
take great heed to their toddling steps, lest they 
should fall; and masses of lace dangling from 


‘their wrists, which greatly pestered them while 


eating their soup; and sacks of green, or crimson 
or purple silk velvet, covered with embroidery and 
lined with pink, or white, or yellow satin. Into 
the skirts of these wide sacks were introduced pan- 
niers made of whalebone or osiers, which caused 
them to swell out on each side like wings. When 
they were in motion, these panniers swung about 
in a semi-circle and stirred the air like great fans ; 
and, before seating themselves, it was necessary 
to raise them carefully and place them behind 
them. ; 

The courts of Queen Elizabeth, of her father, 
and of some of her successors were distinguished 
by similar exhibitions of fantastic extravagance. 
When the Duke of Buckingham, less than two 
hundred and fifty years ago, was sent to France to 
negotiate a marriage between Charles I of England 
and Henrietta Maria, daughter of Louis XIII, he 
dazzled even the French Court by the splendor of 
his costume. At a royal festival in honor of the 
occasion, he wore a dress of gray satin, richly em- 
broidered with pearls and buttoned with large 
pearls, each one valued at a hundred pistoles. 
From his left shoulder floated a tuft of long satin 
points, embroidered with pearls in fanciful patterns. 





A necklace of pearls, of immense value, passed 
six times round his breast, and rested on a jeweled 
Order of St. George, valued at a hundred thousand 
crowns. Two large pearls were suspended from 
his ears. His shoes were of white satin, orna- 
mented with pearls and enormous rosettes of rib- 
bon. He wore a broad collar and cuffs of costl 
lace ; and a deep drapery of the same material fell 
over his white silk stockings, being fastened at the 
knees with bands of pearl. Over all this was a cape, 
or cloak of green silk velvet, trailed all over with 
pearl-embroidered vines and edged with a deep 
border of pearls and brilliants. His velvet cap 
was surmounted by a tuft of waving feathers, .and 
looped up at one side with five large diamonds. 

Through such a process did men pass in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; and, marvel- 
ous to relate, manhood has survived it! In view of 
the cheering fact that simplicity of costume is now 
the distinguishing mark of a gentleman, we may ven- 
ture to hope that changing circumstances will effect 
a similar change in the dress of women; and that, 
by ceasing to ape every fashion, however incon- 
venient, fantastic, ugly or extravagant it may be, 
they also will in time cease to furnish an argument 
in favor of Darwin’s theory of the origin of the 
human race. 

A little reflection on the subject leads to the 
conclusion that the same influence which once im- 
mersed the souls of men in laces and velvets, 
feathers and jewelry, still continues to smother the 
souls of women. In bygone centuries men dressed 
gorgeously because royal favor was then the only 
road to honor, emolument and luxury; and kings 
and queens delighted to gratify their own pride 
and daze the multitude by the pomp and splendor 
of their courts. As things have hitherto been dis- 
ordered, it is equally true that woman’s only way 
to wealth, social distinction, luxurious living and 
queenship over a home, has been to please the eye 
of her lord and master. His senses are pleas- 
antly excited by seductive dress, while his vanity 
and pride are gratified by the elegance of the 
miniature court consisting of his family and their 
social surroundings. In the time of Louis the 
XIV, women wore towers of hair so high that 
their faces seemed to have slipped down into the 
middle of their stature. Bishops and_ priests 
preached against it in vain; but when the king re- 
marked that he thought the fashion unbecoming, 
it vanished ina day. At that period it was a far 
surer way to wealth and power to become the 
king’s mistress than to be the wife of the most dis- 
tinguished of his subjects; of course, it was an 
object of primary importance to please the royal 
eye. And at the present day, if all men possess- 
ing a hundred thousand dollars and upward should 
form a league not to marry any woman who 
mounted a chignon, how-long do you suppose the 
ugly monstrosities would continue to be in vogue ? 

It is getting to be the custom now to achieve 
greatness by scientific research, mechanical inven- 
tion, artistic skill and commercial enterprise. 
White satin garments and point-lace ruffles are in- 
convenient appendages for men engaged in such 
processes ; and in the courts of the arts and sci- 
ences extravagant costume leads to no honors or 
emoluments. Consequently, men have laid it 
aside as a useless absurdity and inconvenience. 
Matrimony has heretofore been a despotic ruler 
over the destinies of women. In civilized coun- 
tries it has become a limited monarchy, and it will 
finally be characterized by republican equality. 
As women find other avenues to social success 
open to them, they will be less and less tempted to 
seek their fortunes by pleasing the eyes of men. 
With changing pursuits and motives, dress will 
change. But as costume, in a general point of 
view, is an index of character, dress will be ren- 
dered more artistic, as well as more simple and 
convenient, by increasing elevation of morals and 
greater culture of the intellect. 

Meanwhile, sensible women must resist, as far 
as they can, the expensive despotism of that in- 
visible tyrant called Fashion. What enormous 
taxes it imposes upon us!—taxes to a tithe of 
which we would not submit for a moment from any 
other ruler. What a mysterious and omnipotent 
power it is! Suddenly there goes forth an edict, 
nobody knows from whom, that everybody must 
wear trailing garments ; and straightway the filthy 
streets are swept with silk and satin. Some 


French mantua-maker, whose fortune depends upon 
stimulating the rivalry of wealthy idlers, invents 
some new cut of a sleeve, or some new adjustment 
of trimming, which Vanity immediately adopts, as 
a public advertisement that she is rich enough to 
change her dress with every passing whim. Then 
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the mystic saying goes round the world, “ 7hey 
dress so, this season.” Who ¢hey are nobody 
knows ; but the voice must be obeyed, without 
regard to climate or convenience or becomingness 
to individual faces and figures. A milliner of the 
Empress Eugenie places : a grape-leaf on the head 
of her imperial mistress, and calls it a bonnet ; 
it forms a pretty ornament for her tresses, and, as 
utility is no object to her who rolls along through 
life in a chariot, such doll’s head-gear answers well 
enough for her. But because she wears it, 
straightway every farmer’s wife in New England 
feels compelled to walk through wind and dust, 
heat and cold, with a grape-leaf on her head. 

We laugh at the Chinese women for deforming 
their feet and rendering them useless by the fash- 
ion of casing them in baby shoes; yet in this en- 
lightened country girls are straining the muscles 
of their feet beyond repair, and losing the power of 
walking with firm, elastic tread, because it is the 
fashion to topple about on high-heeled shoes. In 
this country it is peculiarly remarkable that we 
submit so tamely to such perpetual and vexatious 
interference with our free will and our daily con- 
venience. We scorn the idea of having our affairs 
regulated by any other monarch, and would resist 
any other involuntary taxation, to the death. But 
we empty our purses, and waste our time and our 
faculties, and tumble over crinoline-traps, and stifle 
our lungs, and weaken our feet, and freeze our 
brains, because Fashion in the person of some 
Parisian modiste, proclaims, “ 7hey do so this 
season.” 


THE NEWS. 





SIXTY-FIVE meteors, all larger than a star of the 
first magnitude, were seen during one week from 
Aug. 6. 


THE National Government has loaned two 
large vessels—the ships Delaware and Albany—to 
the Quarantine Commissioners of New York, to be 
anchored in the lower bay for the purpose of de- 
taining those passengers who have been exposed 
to the cholera. 


THERE were shipped from Lynn, Mass., during 
one week in this present month, four thousand one 
hundred and sixty-nine cases of shoes. 


E1GHTY car-loads (1,600,000 Ibs.) of fresh teas 
have lately been shipped from San Francisco to 
New York by the Pacific Railroad. These teas ar- 
rived from Hong Kong by the last steamer, and 
another cargo by an extra steamer is expected 
soon. The trade with China and Japan in the 
export of breadstuff and return cargoes of teas 
is increasing on this route. 


THE army worm has appeared in some of the 
richest cotton tounties of Alabama. 


THe Mayor of New York has presented full ac- 
counts of the expenditures of the city and county 
governments to the Common Council and Board of 
Supervisors. It will now be seen whether the 
charges of corruption which have been so freely 
made can be sustained. 


A company from New England has leased 
farm in Virginia for the exclusive purpose of rais- 
ing goats. Commencing with 2,000 it intends to 
increase the number to 20,000. 


THE Lynchburg Virginian gives an account of 
an “immense deposit of plumbago” that has been 
discovered near that city. From a partial exami- 
nation of-the article it is thought to be of a very 
superior quality. 


THE news of a second battle with the Coreans, 
resulting in the capture and destruction of their 
forts, is closely followed by a rumor that two of the 
United States vessels got aground and were cap- 
tured, and all on board massacred except Minister 
Low, who was retained as a hostage. 


NEw York is making preparations to receive the 
Grand Duke Alexis, the heir to the throne of Rus- 
sia, who is now on his passage to that port, accom- 
panied by a distinguished suite and a Russian 
squadron of seven or eight vessels. 


A METEOR fell to the earth near Wilmington, 
with a report like heavy artillery, scattering the 
earth and shaking the houses in a manner that 
frightened the inhabitants. 


Pror. AGASSIZ is examining the waters of the 
North American Pacific coast. He has a coast- 
survey steamer under his control, and in connection 
with deep-sea soundings is collecting specimens of 
natural history. 
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NEw ORLEANS papers recommend the extensive 
planting of Orange orchards in the vicinity of that 
city. A large section of that part of the state is 
thought to be peculiarly well adapted to the culti- 
vation of that fruit, and one orchard of thirteen 
acres is named from which fruit to the amount of 
$70,000 was sold in one year. 


THE Aroostook Pioneer says that the eight hun- 
dred Swedes—men, women, and children—who 
have arrived in Aroostook during the past twelve 
months, have brought with them more than twenty- 
five thousand dollars, with which to support them- 
selves until the forest can be cleared and the soil 
made ready to supply their wants. 


THE project for a Channel tunnel to connect 
England and France, is in a fair way to be carried 
out. It is announced that the committee of en- 
gineers appointed to report upon the subject 
have accepted the plan of M. Thome de Gamond, 
and that the works will shortly be commenced on 
one side at Dieppe, and on the other side at New 
Haven. The cost of. the work is estimated at 
220,500,000 francs, and the time of construction 
six years. 


THE international boat-race for the champion- 
ship of the world, between an English boat’s crew 
and an American, came off at St Johns, Aug. 23, 
and was won by the latter. In the effort that was 
made to take the lead at the start the leader an 
champion of the English.crew was stricken down 
and died, and his boat was hauled off from the race. 
The Canadian boat rowed over the course alone. 
The sudden death of this strong man is attributed 
to excessive training and over excitement and ex- 
ertion. A sad commentary on what has been con- 
sidered a useful exercise and commendable com- 
petition. 


THE number of schools in England has increased 
so rapidly that the demand for teachers is greater 
than the supply. 


In Great Britain the charges for telegraphic mes- 
sages are to be reduced to twelve cents for every 
ten words. 


THE Belgian Chamber of Deputies has passed 
an act abolishing imprisonment for debt. 


THE Swiss Government has named Jacques 
Staempfli, a former President of the Republic, as 
an Arbitrator on Alabama claims. The Emperor 
of Brazil is to appoint the fifth member of the 
board. 


A CHANGE of ministers has taken place in Ba- 
varia, supposed to have been caused by a differ- 
ence of views on “the Papal question.” 


SOUTHERN HUNGARy, which is considered one 
of the granaries of Europe, has been so deso- 
lated by storms and floods and hail that great 
danger of famine is impending. 


THE news from Persia is still quite contradic- 
tory. Late accounts by way of the Levant say that 
the famine and pestilence are worse than ever, and 
that 27,000 victims have fallen in Ispahan alone. 


THE German forces are gradually withdrawing 
from the forts around Paris. 


A TREATY itis said, has been concluded between 
Germany and Italy to connect the two countries 
by a railroad across the St. Gothard mountain. 
This project, which has heretofore been success- 
fully resisted by France and Austria, will open the 
Italian ports of the Mediterranean to German com- 
merce. 


THE Republican party in the French Assembly 
is agitating the question of the restoration of the 
Constitution of the year 1848. 


THERE was quite a warm debate in the French . 


Assembly, Aug. 24th, on the bill to disband the 
National Guards. The extreme Right.in the 
Assembly desires their total disbandment. The 
extreme Left would retain the whole organization. 
Among the moderates M. Thiers seeks for a par- 
tial disbandment. The debate closed with the 
adoption of an amendment providing for the grad- 
ual disbandment of the whole body, by a vote of 
487 ayes to 154 nays: and the amended bill was 
subsequently passed. 


A BILL has been prepared by M. Gambetta pro- 
viding for the election of a Constituent Assembly 
to take the place of the present National Assem- 
bly, and also for the resignation of M. Thiers 
when the new Assembly shall have been elected. 
M. Gambetta thinks that the discussions of the 
present Assembly have proved fruitless. It was 





chosen for specific purposes—to make peace with 
Prussia, and not for general legislative purposes. 


’ 


Grace Greenwood is “traveling and loitering’ 
in Colorado. In one of her last letters to the 
New York Times she says—* The first citizen of 
Greeley I saw was a mule, standing on a bank, 
looking down on the train, and over the town with 
a patronizing and benignant air—a white faced, 
wise-looking animal. | “think this must be the very 
mule I heard of as the great advertising medium of 
the place. Being of vagrant habits and a friendly 
disposition, he perambulates a good deal, overlook- 
ing the affairs of the borough—and so the people 
have taken to affixing to his sides bills and notices 
of public meetings. He is a sort of traveling bul- 
letin-board.” 





RECEIPTS FOR THE CIRCULAR. 





A. C. R., Pulaski, N. Y., $7.83; W. T., San Francisco, Cal., 
45 cts.; H. K., Hesperia, Mich. : $2.00; H. as Waterbury, Conn. . 
$2.00 ; "FB. A., Chicago, [I1., $5.00 ; w. , New Baltimore, 
Mich., $1.00; W. K., Felts Mills, N. Y. $2.00; D. R. W., 
Prospect, Conn.. $1.00: F. N. H., Conneaut, o., $1.00; H. W.H., 
Siloam, N. Y., $2.00; A. B. S., Cresco, Lowa, $2.00. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 


Silk Machinery, Lifting- Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- , 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WALLINGFoRD ComMuNITY, 

Wallingford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 

The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 


edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 


Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 


Price, 25 


course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. 
Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 


$1.50 per volume, or sent { post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,”’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual wives,” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 


Hanad-Book of The Oneida Community.; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles, Price, 25 cts. 

Messrs. TruBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 


London, have the /istory of American Socialisms and the Trap- 
per’s Guide for sale. They will receive subscriptions for our other 





publications. 
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